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Christmas 
Gift Books 


Among the new books of the 
year, the following list has been 
selected as appropriate gift books. 
They may be purchased from 
‘Horticulture’; and will be sent 
promptly upon receipt of order, 
accompanied by a check or 
money order. 


ADVENTURES IN A SUBURBAN GARDEN, 


for ¢ 


ALL ABOUT FLOWERING BULBS: FOR 
ME AND GARDEN, T. A. Weston 2.00 
AMERICAN ALPINES IN THE GARDEN, 
Anderson McCully ‘ 2.50 
A MODERN HERBAL, Mes. M. Grieve 15.00 
AZALEAS AND CAMELLIAS, H. H. Hume 1.50 
Al NIA GA E 
W fred Starr D s 5.00 
A ARCHITECTURE 
6.00 
At 3 £ Be 1 2 
THEIR ACTIVITI! A 
A Florence S é 2 
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F I I } MAI AGA 
f est Hi r 
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SAG I I AND OTHER CA 
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Pr. FS 2 
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Subject: Indoor Plants and Their Care. No home is com- 
plete without house plants. They give enjoyment the year 
around. Many facts can be learned about them from the 
following references: ‘‘Milady’s House Plants” by F. E. 
Palmer; ‘‘House Plants: Their Care and Culture’? by Hugh 
Findlay; ‘“‘House Plants: and How to Grow Them” by 
Parker T. Barnes; ‘‘Adventures in Dish Gardening’ by 
Patten Beard; ‘“‘Plant Culture’? by G. W. Oliver and A. C. 
Hottes; ‘“The Woman’s Flower Garden: Indoor and Out- 
door’ by Jane L. Kift; ‘‘Home Flower Growing” by Emil 
C. Volz: ‘‘House Plants: How to Succeed with Them” by 
Lizzie Page Hillhouse; ‘‘Flowers of Winter: Indoor and Out’”’ 
by Montague Free (Pocket Garden Library) ; ‘“The Book of 
Bulbs’’ by F. F. Rockwell; ‘‘Around the Year in the Garden” 
by F. F. Rockwell. 

Bulletins: ‘“‘House Plants and How to Grow Them” by 
Professor Clark L. Thayer, Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety; ‘‘House Plants’? Circular 222, the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison; ‘‘About House Plants’’ by A. C. Hottes, 
Ohio State University, Columbus; “‘House Plants,’’ Cornell 
Rural School Leaflet, No. 3, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The last named bulletin contains a very complete table of 
culture for nearly all of the common house plants. 

The culture of house plants is such a broad subject that it 
cannot possibly be covered in one garden club meeting. A few 
topics might be selected for discussion. 

Topics: Bulbs, vines, foliage plants, 
Japanese gardens, gardens in cases and bowls, 
for Christmas plants, window garden accessories. 

The general care of house plants might be discussed under 
the following topics: Watering plants with regard to the 
variety, temperature and humidity, choosing containers, soils 
and potting, fertilizers, insect pests and diseases, propagation 
by seeds, cuttings, divisions, and air layers (1.e. rubber plant). 

‘There are many phases of the care of house plants that may 
well be demonstrated by a member of the club. These might 
be: the proper way to pot plants, making a Japanese garden, 
the different ways of increasing house plants, and arrangement 
of plants in the window garden. 

Exhibit: Members of the club might be invited to compete 
in a class for the best house plant, or the pot or pan of early 
flowering bulbs showing the highest cultural skill. A special 
feature might be an exhibit of odd or new house plants. 
Local florists are often willing to co-operate. 


flowering plants, 
how to care 


Book of the Month 


“If I Were to Make a Garden” by Ernest H. Wilson. 
Recommended by Horticulture for review this month. Al- 
though this book appeared earlier in the season, it is of great 
interest and value and should not be overlooked by any 
garden club. 


‘Treatment of Stunted Aconitums 


CONITUMS, or monkshoods, which have made poor 
growth with few flowers and brown leaves are probably 
being injured by a pest that attacks the tuberous roots and 
that looks like a very fat white ant. I do not know what 
this insect is, but I discovered it while remaking a border 
early this Fall. Anyone who has plants in this condition 
should dig them up, wash the roots carefully and reset 
them in another part of the garden. Then one should pour a 
strong solution of nicotine sulphate in the ground from which 
the plants were taken. This perennial needs to be set at least 
five inches deep 
—Gertrude W. Phillips. 
Swampscott, Mass. 








For morethan 


a quarter of a 
century Wilson’s O.K. 


Plant Spray has been successful in 
protecting plants, shrubs, flowers 
and evergreens against the costly 
ravages of destructive insect pests. 


It is recommended by officers and 
members of the Garden Club of 
America. 


Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, tf your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 








Trade Mook Resioemed 


Wilson’s Awinc Pyrethrum Spray 
Non-poisonous, highly concentrated PYRETHRUM 
spray. Easily controls more resistant type of in- 
sect such as Mexican Bean Beetle, Japanese Beetle, 
Red Spider. Rose Chafer, Cabbage Worm, White 
Fly, ete. Complete, requiring only a dilution with 


water. 
Wilson’s Scale-O 


Now is the time to use Wilson's Scale-O 

the powerful dormant spray so necessary to the 
successful growth of fruit and other trees. Scale-O 
kills Scale insects and eggs—even in Winter. Mixes 
readily in cold water... covers very rapidly and 


evenly. 1 Gallon, $2.00; 5 Gallons, $9.00. 


Dept. E Cindrew 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


OHIO BRANCH FLORIDA BRANCH 


710 E. 113th St. 614 56th St. 
Cleveland West Palm Beach 


CALIFORNIA BRANCH 
245 N. Fries Ave. Wilmington 





Boxwood 


After years of search, many rare, 
old specimens of fine Box have 
been assembled in the Conwell 
Gardens for your selection for 
Fall plantings. 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, Ine. 
Milton, Delaware 








HOLIDAY GREENS 


for Discriminating Tastes 
Sprays of assorted choice ever- 
greens, cones, and berries for in- 
terior decoration through the 
holidays. 
These unusual things also make 
charming Window, Door, and 
Table Wreaths. 
Individual preference and require- 
ments fulfilled. 

Write for Descriptive Price List 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
HOLLISTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








THREE PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horti 
cultural Society, for sale at Horticul 
tural Hall, Boston, as follows: 
House Plants and How to Grow 
rrr eae 25 cents 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow 
Se CE - 6. bed aeesandaese 25 cents 
me Ge once seeces 10 cents 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamp 
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for Christmas 
“CAPE COD GREENS” 


Christmas red candle centerpiece with choice greens, cones and 

















berries will provide the much needed holiday spirit for the 
Christmas dinner table. 
Three large candles set among greens in a low twig basket $2.50 
A centerpiece of greens without candles .................. 2.00 

Others in special sizes and shapes to order 

Descriptive folder of other greens on request 
FALMOUTH MASSACHUSETTS 

| Uy \ mM 
















and small ones. We move and replant them 
s0 they will live, and will tell you in advance 
if we do not believe a tree moving job will 


crew and unexcelled equipment are 
back of these statements. 


May we talk with you about 
your Trees? 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


Tree Service 
1868 Beacon Street 22 Monument Square (\) 


Brookline, Mass. Portland, WA ae 














A Splendid Christmas Gift 


For Your Mother, Sister or Friend 


LILY of the VALLEY 


Perry’s Selected Pips for Forcing 
25 for $2.00, 100 for $7.00, Postpaid 


' \ ( 


Whe, 


These imported pips from cold storage, that we can supply at any season of the year, 
are ideal for house culture. The graceful and fragrant Lily of the Valley is always 
admired and is extremely popu- 
lar, everywhere. You can enjoy it 
in unbroken succession by starting 
lots every three to four weeks 
(about the length of time re- 
quired to bring them into perfec- 
tion of bloom) in fancy bowls 
without drainage, but supported 
by prepared bulb fibre. 


FIBRE, 4 pk. 50c, pk. 90c 
postpaid 





Send us your cards and instruc- 
tions with your remittance that 
we may help you with your 


Christmas shopping problem. 


PERRY SEED CO. 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 




















IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 

We aim to give GOOD VALUE and prompt careful service but 

will NOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. Orders taken now 

for Spring delivery. Catalog containing all the varieties shown in 

our GOLD MEDAL exhibit in Boston last June, sent on request. 
Visitors Always Welcome 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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New York, N. Y. 


@ 
Inc. 
| Main Store: e 4 
| 867 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 


300 Park Avenue 


| Branches: 
| Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
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Choice Perennials 


AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 


Gardener 
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Garden Club Program for January 


Rambling Observations of a Roving 


Transplanting the Winterberry 
A Rock Plant From the South 
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\ Important Announcement 


to Flower Lovers 





We have done our best to anticipate 

the inevitable increase in the demand 
for the 1932 edition of Dreer’s Garden 

| Book, the one completely authorita- 
tive work of its kind. If you have been 

| 

| 


“ty | @ Dreer customer during the past two 
1M years, you will automatically receive 
“| the Garden Book. Otherwise, won’t 
519 NM you please ask us NOW to reserve a 


A copy? It is free to those interested in 
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Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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CORNUS FLORIDA RUBRA 


Pink Flowering Dogwood 


tage = 
Ni Riki. weak lim 


3-4’ B&B $5.00 Each 5-6 B&B $10.00 Each 
4-5’ B&B 7.50 Each 6-7’ B&B 12.50 Each 


Have you considered the lasting sentiment of a living Christmas gift? Next Spring and 
for years to come, a Pink Flowering Dogwood, breaking into bloom, will recall your kindly thought 
in choosing such a beautiful and worthwhile gift. 


A Flowering Crabapple, a golden-chained Laburnum, a dusky-purple hybrid Lilac or a col- 
lection of gay perennials might be more appreciated by another friend. 


Let us send an attractive card for Christmas Day saying that your gift tree will arrive in 
the Spring. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Incorporated 


Main Office: 873 ADAMS STREET, NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Sales offices and showgrounds are maintained at Framingham and North Abington 











GARDEN WORK FOR LATE DECEMBER 


(CHRISTMAS will be a happy day for the birds if they find the 
feeding stations well supplied with food, especially if the 
ground is covered with glistening snow. Chickadees, nuthatches and 
woodpeckers like suet particularly. 


being forced. This refers to daffodils, freesias, hyacinths, oxalis, 
tulips, lilies-of-the-valley, squills and grape hyacinths. Keep crocuses 
very moist while in bloom. Lily-of-the-valley may stand in water. 
Azaleas sold by florists at Christmas time have a very strong root 
All bird foods should be placed out of the reach of cats. Hang suet system and, therefore, must be thoroughly watered. Set the whole 
from the branches of trees or tall shrubs. The special wire feeding pot in a basin of eatin until the soil has become canal Keep 
baskets are very satisfactory. Many birds enjoy doughnuts; the grease azaleas cool. 
keeps them warm in cold weather. ; ; The potted so-called ‘‘heathers’’ should stand in a saucer of water 
Sunflower seeds, finely ground chicken feed, pork rinds, rolled continually. These plants are really ericas or heaths, not heathers 
oats, pumpkin or squash seeds and the especially mixed bird foods Poinsettias should be watered daily and kept ss room tempera- 
are recommended. : ture of not over 70 degrees. Cut poinsettia blooms, as well as those 
Birds need grit during the Winter Keep a dish of sand or coal of Euphorbia Jacquinaeflora will not keep well unless the ends of 
ashes handy. Even fine poultry grit will do. The special bird foods the stems are seared over a ois or dipped quickly into hot water. 
contain the proper amount of coarse material. ; ihe Jerusalem cherries and Christmas peppers will lose their foliage 
Although bird baths, particularly those made of artificial stone, and fruit if there is the slightest trace of coal or illuminating gas in 
should be taken in for the Winter, some provision should be made the air. Dry air is also injurious but this may be ae Bi by 
for the birds. Put out a pan of warm water occasionally. sprinkling the plants with an atomizer. . 
Gazing globes may become damaged by frost during the Winter; Primroses do well in a cool place. Cyclamen, too, prefer a cool 
it is advisable to take them in. Statuary should be taken in, too, or position but they require sunlight Sao po dase Socata during the day 
covered with a waterproof shelter. Be sure the tools are stored away The large flowering begonias are difficult to keep for a long dees 
and oiled to prevent rusting. in the house. Give the plants plenty of water and be sure that they 


Humid air, desirable for humans and house plants alike, may be do not become chilled. Morning sun is best. Avoid getting water on 
obtained by attaching a humidifier to the radiator (either steam or the leaves of rex begonias 


hot water). a , Orange trees require sunlight but no standing water. They are 
[he ordinary garden sprayer is often useless for applying insecti- among the most lasting of house plants if given good treatment 
cides to house plants. Instead, try an atomizer that gives a fine, mist- Flowering plants from the florist will soon exhaust the toad in 
like spray. This atomizer is handy to dampen the foliage of house the soil. Feed them every two or three weeks with a liquid fertilizer. 
plants, too. Florists and seedsmen have it in stock. The house plant foods sold by florists are convenient to use. Follow 
_ House plants that are placed near the window should be protected the directions carefully and avoid over-feeding 
from cold drafts at night. Draw the curtain, place newspapers be- When the ground is frozen, cover the rose beds with a mulch of 
tween the plants and the window, or move the table back. oak leaves, salt hay or coarse manure. Salt hay is the best of mulch 
Some of the early single tulips, the Duc Van Thol tulips, scillas, material. 


Roman hyacinths, and daffodils may be brought in for forcing. All Keep freesias from falling over by tying them up with slender 
bulbs, however, must be well rooted. Avoid putting them in strong stakes and soft string or raffia. 


light or heat at first. Sow calendulas, ageratum, schizanthus and other annuals in the 
Practically all bulbs require an abundance of water while they are conservatory. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Judging Course in Philadelphia 


JUDGING course under the auspices of the Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania will be held on January 11, 
12, 13 and 14, 1932, in The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society’s rooms, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, at 10:30 
o'clock each morning. The cost of the course will be $8.00. 
It is planned to have the course as similar to that of the 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York as possible, so that the 
same standards will be in effect and the judges interchange- 
able in the two states. 
The tentative program is as follows: 


January 11, Monday. Judging in Straight Garden Classes with 
demonstration. Mr. Leonard Barron. 

January 12, Tuesday. Schedules for Flower Shows, duties of 
chairmen and judges. Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham 

January 13, Wednesday. Not settled. 

January 14, Thursday. Judging for Artistic Arrangement. Mr. 
Richardson Wright. 


As the enrollment is limited, registrations will be made in 
the order received. The list will close January 1, 1932. This 
course will be open to all, but preference will be given to 
federation members. 

Registrations should be made through the officers of the 
member clubs whenever possible. Mrs. Alan Reed, Wyncote, 
Pa., is in charge of the course. 


The Burrage $1,000 Gold Vase Award 


It is announced that the Albert Cameron Burrage $1,000 
Gold Vase has been awarded by the trustees of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society to Bobbink & Atkins of Ruther- 
ford, N. J., for the great exhibit set up by them at the Spring 
exhibition in Mechanics Building, Boston. This vase is 
awarded at the end of each year for the most outstanding ex- 
hibit at any of the society’s flower 
shows throughout that year. The 
Bobbink © Atkins exhibit included 
a huge rose garden and a very large 
collection of azaleas, among them 
many new varieties. 

The Burrage vase is hand made, 
being the work of George J. Hunt 
who is connected with the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. A new vase 
is made each year of 18K gold, 
beautifully chased. A vase of similar 
design was awarded once before and 
to Mr. Burrage himself for his dis- 


play of orchids at the Spring show 
in 1930. 


New Arboretum in Connecticut 


In the southeastern part of Con- 
necticut 400 acres of land owned by 
Connecticut College in New Lon- 
don are to be developed into the 





The Albert C. Burrage $1,000 Gold Vase Awarded to 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 


Connecticut Arboretum. The plan, originating with a mem- 
ber of the Connecticut Federation of Garden Clubs, was pre 


_sented last Spring at a meeting of the Connecticut federation 


by Dr. Katharine Blunt, president of Connecticut College. 

The new arboretum is ‘to be devoted to the appreciation 
and conservation of trees, shrubs, and wild flowers of Con- 
necticut. As far as possible, the development will follow the 
natural resources. A most unusual hemlock grove which 1s 
said to be over 200 years old is to become an outdoor chapel. 
A bird sanctuary, a wild flower sanctuary, nature trails, a 
memorial shrine, water and bog gardens, and the development 
of a lake are features which are planned. 

On June 10, 1931, the first meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Connecticut Arboretum was held. The 
Executive Committee, as announced, included: 

Clement Scott of Hartford, chairman; Mrs. Joseph Alsop 
of Avon, a member of the legislature; Dr. George S. Avery, 
head of the botany department, Connecticut College; Presi- 
dent Katharine Blunt of Connecticut College; Mrs. Charles 
E. Cutler, Westport; Miss Mary Comstock, Wilton, conser- 
vation chairman of the Connecticut federation; Austin E. 
Hawes of West Hartford, state forester; Mrs. Clarence E. 
Hyde of Bantam, conservation chairman of the Garden Club 
of America; Mrs. Lois McCoy, assistant to the president of 
Connecticut College; Dr. George E. Nichols, professor of 
botany and director of the Marsh Botanical Garden of Yale; 
Mrs. Elliott M. Peck of New Haven, corresponding secretary 
of the Connecticut federation; and Mrs. Ernest E. Rogers of 
New London. 

The arboretum will be open to the public and information 
will also be available to those wishing to grow native 
material. One of the first units to be developed will be a 
nursery for the propagation of 
flowers and trees of Connecticut, 
including evergreens, dogwood, 
laurel, and trailing arbutus. As far 
as it is known, no arboretum now 
exists where a state grows, propa- 
gates, conserves, and opens to the 
public an area of its native growth. 


A “Sure Control” for 
Damping-Off 


Experimental work at Ohio State 
University has revealed that a for- 
maldehyde dust when mixed with 
soil will control damping-off of 
seedlings. The dust may be made by 
mixing 85 parts by weight of a 
carrier, such as peat moss, with 15 
parts of commercial formalin (40 
per cent formaldehyde) . This makes 
what is known as a 6 per cent for- 
maldehyde dust, which, it is said, is 
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being manufactured on a commercial basis. This dust is in 
no way a cure, for it must be mixed ahead of time with 
the soil in which seedlings are to be grown. Application 
after the seeds have germinated is likely to do considerable 
damage. It is used at the rate of one and one-half ounces 
to a square foot of area when the soil is two or three inches 
deep. For soil of a greater depth, a proportionately larger 
amount of dust is used. It is suggested that enough soil 
to fill the seed flats be measured out on a bench or cement 
floor, and the right amount of dust be weighed and thor- 
oughly mixed with the soil by shoveling it over several times. 
The next step is to fill the flats and plant the seeds. The soil 
must be thoroughly soaked as soon as the seeds are sown to 
eliminate all danger of injury. 

Formaldehyde dust is also effective in controlling the 
damping-off of cuttings. It should be used in the same pro- 
portions as for seed flats. Wherever used, the formaldehyde 
gas escapes from the dust when it is mixed with the soil, 
permeating it completely. It seems to sterilize the soil, thus 
preventing the damping-off fungus from attacking the young 
seedlings or the cuttings. 





A Perennial Garden in Skagway, Alaska 


Gardening in Alaska 


Alaska has a much warmer Summer climate than is com- 
monly realized and the season is long enough in some sections 
to permit the making of excellent flower gardens, with such 
material as foxgloves, delphiniums and even dahlias. Curious 
effects are often produced, however, because the mountains are 
snow capped and when one looks from a gay garden full of 
Summer blooms to the white hills beyond a strange sensation 
of unreality is felt. The accompanying illustration showing 
the Blanchard garden at Skagway, Alaska, was sent by Mr. 
N. F. Vanderbilt of Ignaco, Calif. 


An Invitation to New Hampshire Clubs 


Mrs. Julius Zieget, member-at-large from New Hampshire 
of the National Council of State Garden Club Federations, 
feels very deeply that the garden clubs in the old Granite State 
should be federated and, in order to bring the matter to the 
attention of these clubs, she has written a dainty little booklet 
which has been nicely printed and which carries photographs 
taken from the Summer home of Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Battles 
in Greenfield, N. H. Mr. Battles is a widely known florist in 
Philadelphia. She points out that the object of a federation is 
‘a garden club for every community” and that its purpose is 
‘to co-ordinate the interests of the garden clubs, bringing 
them into closer relations of mutual helpfulness by associa- 
tion, conference and correspondence.’ She points out also 
that a federation serves as a clearing house for help and opin- 
ion on all subjects pertaining to garden clubs. Additional in- 
formation may be obtained by writing to Mrs. Julius Zieget, 
Breezy Hill, Peterborough, N. H. 
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International Peace Garden Progress 


The site most favorably considered for the International 
Peace Garden is a tract of land offered by Manitoba and 
North Dakota in the Turtle Mountain Reserve on the ; 
Canada-to-Canal Highway, some thousand acres in extent. 
The Peace Garden Committee expects a definite decision to be 
rendered within the next few months. 

A message about the International Peace Garden will reach 
all the school children of New York City, as part of the 
Christmas program. The Peace Garden Committee is directing 
a request to every city and county school superintendent in 
the country that he bring the International Peace Garden to 
the attention of the school children under his supervision 
through a similar message. 
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A Bulletin on the Care of Lawns 


Home owners in all parts of the country can gain much 
information on the building, seeding and care of the lawn 
from a bulletin just published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, called ‘‘Planting and Care of Lawns.” 
Home owners are advised not to allow leaves to col- 
lect on the lawn over Winter, because they are likely 
to injure the grass by smothering it. One page in this 
18-paged bulletin is devoted to grasses for airports, 
polo fields and athletic fields. Anyone may obtain a 
copy by writing to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for Farmer’s Bulletin 
No. 1677. The price is five cents. 
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Library Accessions in Philadelphia 


The following books have recently been added to 
the library of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society: 


American Rose Society. American Rose Annual. v. 16. 1931. 
Beavers, J. C. Farm practice in the use of commercial fertilizers 


in the south Atlantic states. 1910. 
Calthrop, D. C. Charms of gardens. 1917. 
Calvert &% Calvert. Year of Costa Rican natural history. 1917. 
Capek, Karel. Gardener's year. 1931. 
Charles, Vera K. Mushroom culture for amateurs. 1929. 


Dobyns, W. S. California gardens. 1931. 
Dodson, J. H.. Your bird friends and how to win them. n. d. 
DuCane, Florence. Flowers and gardens of Madeira. 1926. 
Fagan & Anthony. Training and pruning apple trees. 1928. 


Farrer, Reginald. Among the hills. n. d. 
Farrer, Reginald. Dolomites. 1913. 
Fisher, E. A. Garden Club Manual. 1931. 


Fletcher, S. W. History of fruit growing in Pennsylvania. 1931. 
Gothein, M. L. History of Garden Art. 2v. 1928. 
Higgins, E. B. Our native cacti. 1931. 


Keller & Browr. Handbook of the flora of Philadelphia and vicinity. 1905. 


Kerner & Oliver. Natural history of plants. 2 v. 1902. 
Kruckeberg, H. W. George Christian Roeding. 1930. 
Lamplugh, Anne. Flower and vase. 1929. 

Lodewick & Holmes. Notable trees of Virginia. 1931. 


Loew 6 May. Relation of lime and magnesia to plant growth. 1901. 

McCully, Anderson. American alpines in the garden. 1931. 

Mulford, F. L. Planting the roadside. 1926. 

Ortloff, H. S. Perennial gardens. 1931. 

Parsons 6 Cook. Gardens of England. 1923. 

Ramsey &% Lawrence. Garden pools, large and small. 1931. 

Royal Horticultural Society. Classified list of daffodil names. new ed. 
ESS %. 

Sanders, T. W. Encyclopaedia of gardening. n. d. 

Sargent, C. S. Silva of North America. 14 v. 1890-1902. 

Sargent, C. S. Trees and shrubs. 1905-13. 

Seward, A. C. Plant life through the ages. 1931. 

Slack @ others. More gardens and houses of Maryland. 1931. 

Smythe & others. Carolina low-country. 1931. 

Speller, F. C. Garden clubs, their activities and organization. 1931. 


Stapf, O., ed. Index Londinensis. v. 5-6. 1931. | 
Strasburger, Eduard. Strasburger’s text-book of botany. 6th English ed. 
1930. | 





Thayer, Paul. Training the young apple tree. 1927. 
Waugh, F. A. Experiments with hedges. 1931. 
Wilder, L. B. Adventures in a suburban garden. 1931. 
Wilson, E. H. If I were to make a garden. 1931. 








Wilstach, Paul. Tidewater Maryland. 1931. 
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The Garden of Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney, Woods Hole, Mass., Awarded a Silver Medal 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Judging Gardens With a Score Card 


HE judging of gardens, as well as the judging of flower 
show exhibits, was a feature of the recent school held in 
Chicago by the Illinois Federation of Garden Clubs, 
Professor P. H. Elwood, Jr., giving the principal lecture on 
this subject. Professor Elwood is head of the department of 
landscape architecture at lowa State College, and illustrated his 
lecture with colored slides of American and European gardens. 

It is, according to Professor Elwood, extremely difficult to 
judge fairly and without prejudice, but it is much better to 
call attention to the outstanding features than to dwell on the 
shortcomings of a garden—the exhibitor is left in a more 
pleasant frame of mind and, after all, competition is for the 
purpose of arousing more and more interest in beautiful 
surroundings. 

It is best to judge gardens between 4 p.m. and 6 p.m., when 
there are shadows, for a garden without shadows is not 
beautiful. There is something to admire in every garden, but 
it should be visited by the judge at the best time of day, never 
at noon in glaring sunlight. Fads and fancies must be kept 
out of the garden and the judge must beware of them. Hideous 
rock gardens are abominable, but the successful rock garden 
is a joy; it is a matter of being geologist, artist and horticul- 
turist, molded into one, to be successful with this type of 
garden. 

The judge must not exaggerate the value of flowers and 
colors but remember that some of the most beautiful gardens 
contain few flowers. Many Japanese gardens have practically 
no flowers at certain seasons, different shades of green being 
depended upon to produce an artistic effect. 

When judging gardens, the first emotional impressions are 
the ones that prevail in the end. Scale of proportion means the 
proper relation of parts to the whole. Circulation in the gar- 
den is important. One must be able to get about without 
reading signs or requiring a guide. Some gardens are ruined 
by too many features or highlights for the garden picture. 
Everything must be in scale and in harmony with the type of 
garden being visited. It is unpleasant to see sundials, rock 
gardens, lily pools, and so on, scattered along the main axis 
of a garden. 

Planting is the most important thing of all and simplicity 
is the keynote to successful planting; too many varieties will 
ruin any garden. Arrangement of materials is even more im- 


portant than selection. The importance of seasonal foliage 
effects is unquestioned. Maintenance should be considered 
before the garden is made because no garden should be planned 
beyond the ability of the owner to properly maintain it. 

The following is Professor Elwood’s score for judging 
gardens: 
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viv 


Fitness, character and interest 
Scale or proportion 
Circulation 
Features 
Planting 

a. selection 

b. arrangement 

c. seasonal and color effects 
Construction and execution 10 
Maintenance 20 


points 
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100 

Students visited Garfield Park Conservatory for the pur- 
pose of hearing Chief Florist August Koch lecture on “‘Color 
Gardens” and enjoy a lecture tour through the plant houses 
under his able direction. He stated that there are fads in color 
gardening which come and go but general color effects are here 
to stay. People are frequently guided by the opinions of 
others and do not use their own judgment—we must attempt 
to express our own feelings rather than someone else's, because 
this makes for individuality. Simplicity is the keynote in the 
arrangement of colors. 

One cannot use any color to obtain a harmonious effect— 
that ability comes with experience, but one may strive to 
blend colors in the garden. When the colors flow from one to 
the other without being spaced evenly one obtains perfect 
blending and balance. There should be no standardized ruling 
for color in the garden; one should be guided by his own taste 
in colors in order to express his personality. 

Every flower garden has color but the arrangement is not 
always harmonious. There are really no ugly colors, but an 
ugly effect may be obtained by combining colors in the garden 
that clash. If they were separated they would be pleasing. 
Green is a neutral dominant color—the peacemaker in the 
garden. Shrubs and foliage plants are the proper background 
for flowers and accentuate the color of the blooms. White and 
gray never clash with other colors, but they must be used 
sparingly. 

The common fault in small gardens is the absence of a 
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definite color plan. It is well to use a predominant color as a 
basis and let the other colors be subordinate. The proportion 
of one-tenth warm color will designate the keynote in the 
garden. The mixed color effect is never satisfactory in the 
little garden—the uni-color or bi-color arrangement is far 
better. 

Mr. Koch discounts the restriction of red and yellow in the 
garden, provided one has an understanding of how to blend 
these colors. It is well to use yellow in the background to 
emphasize distance, with purple shades in the intermediate 
distance and near distance. One-fifth yellow with two-fifths 
purple for intermediate and near distance, and the remaining 
two-fifths filled in with intermediate shades of orange and 
purple will create a well blended garden picture. When a red 
effect is desired, one-tenth red with two-fifths purple and the 
remaining portions orange and yellowish warm colors will 
prove very pleasing. To create a distance effect the lighter 
shades of blue are also very good, with the intermediate points 
and near foreground leading up to the blue and pink and 
white in the foreground: two-fifths blue may be used, one- 
twentieth white, one-fifth pink and the remaining amount 
made up of subdued shades that blend into the whole. The 
dominant color is the guide. 





A Well Grown Specimen of the Christmas Rose 


Christmas Roses for Three Months 


HE photograph accompanying this article was taken on 

Christmas Eve in 1930. Over 100 flowers were in bloom 
on this one plant in my garden at that time. In March, three 
months later, a dozen or more perfect flowers from the same 
plant, which had gone through the entire Winter without 
any protection, were exhibited in an arrangement at the 
International Flower Show in New York City. The plant is 
five years old; a small division of about three eyes having been 
planted in the Fal! of 1925. 

When planted, about a pound of raw bone was mixed 
with the soil below the plant, where the roots would not 
touch it until they had become strong enough to grow down 
to reach it. In very dry weather it is copiously watered. Twice 
a year, just before the buds begin to show in October and 
just as the new foliage is coming in April, it is given three 
successive waterings with weak manure water. It is placed 
where it is sheltered from the north winds, and where it will 
get some sun in Summer and plenty of sun in Winter. 

The beauty of the plant when in full bloom cannot be 
described, and no photograph can picture the exquisite white- 
ness of the petals, some faintly flushed with pink, and the 
mass of dainty green gold stamens. The foliage is beautiful 
the entire year, except for about two weeks in April. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. —Julia A. Latimer. 
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The Rocky Mountain Gayfeather 


N recent years I have been experimenting with a few of 
the alpine plants which are native in the Rocky Mountains 
and among those I have tried is one that I especially recom- 
mend. This is Liatris ligulistylis, a dwarf type of the well 
known Kansas gayfeather and known as Rocky Mountain 
gay feather. 

Grown in an average rock garden soil, this plant reaches 
a height of 12 to 15 inches. It blooms in July and the bloom 
persists for several weeks. The color is a rich rose magenta. 
The flowers are not in spikes but are arranged around the 
stalk in tufts or heads about the size of a small hickory nut, 
though more flat. A single plant, when in bloom, will domi- 
nate its section of the garden and is suitable for a spot where 
a bold spike of color is wanted. 

It will divide readily, though just like the taller forms of 
liatris, it is slow growing and multiplying by division is a 
slow process. I have had so far no success in growing it from 
seed. I have tried Colorado seed and seed from my own 
plants; I have sowed in August, in October and in April. My 
last sowing of this past Spring has given me just one seedling. 
I think the trouble is with me, rather than with the seed. 


—Harry R. O’Brien. 
Worthington, Ohio. 


A Winter Flowering Daphne 


NE of the most delightful hardy evergreen 

shrubs for the rock garden is Daphne blaga- 
yana, which requires a very rocky soil to which 
has been added peat, loam and sand. A sunny, 
warm corner is often recommended for it, but I 
find that my plants in partial shade have better 
colored foliage and more bloom than those in 
hottest sun, where the foliage is apt to turn 
yellowish. 

The growth of the plant is low, almost creep- 
ing, and the branches ramble about among the 
stones, where they may be layered if one wishes to 
propagate more plants. The leaves are oval, thick 
and slightly gray-green in color. Each branch ends 
with a large bud which develops into a fine cluster 
of creamy yellow flowers which have a most 
delicious odor. My first clusters opened November 
10, and the flowers will continue to bloom 
throughout the Winter. This delightful habit of early flower- 
ing, together with its attractive foliage and nice growth, make 
this a plant much to be desired for a choice location in the 
rock garden. 

—Carl Starker. 
Jennings Lodge, Ore. 


Begonias in Winter Window Boxes 


Recently I set out some flowering begonia plants in my indoor window 
box. They were flowering freely at the time, but there are no blooms now. 
What is the reason for this? 

Most flowering plants will bloom more profusely if the 
roots are somewhat confined. This prevents the plant from 
making too much leaf growth and forces it to attempt to 
preserve itself through flowering and finally going to seed. 
When a plant is set out from a pot into a window box the 
roots have new freedom and begin to spread throughout the 


‘soil. As a result, the tops grow more rapidly, too, which for 


a time will reduce the amount of flowering. Soon, however, 
the roots will again become more or less cramped, and the 
begonias will then flower again. Plenty of blooms may be 
expected during the latter part of Winter and early Spring. 

Small plants that have been pinched back to make them 
bushy at the bottom will look better than old ones with tall, 
slender growth, which will become more spindling. 
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Vines Which Thrive in the Shade 


T is difficult to find vines that will grow in a shady city 
garden with walls on every side and the unhealthy condi- 
tions of grime and oil fumes existing. Mrs. Jay Clark, Jr., 
has found, however, that seven vines at least will really thrive 
under such trying conditions. These include two annual kinds 
and five perennials. She advises that the latter be purchased as 
large healthy three-year-old roots. What she says in the Octo- 
ber bulletin of the City Garden’s Club of New York follows: 
Far and away the best of all is bittersweet, Celastrus scandens, which has 
numberless virtues for this particular use. Large roots may always be 
bought. It does not die down in the Winter with corresponding loss of 
growth in the Spring without a ray of sun. Little must be expected of it 
the first season; it will barely hold its own, while the roots are digging 
themselves in. Japanese hop vines grow rapidly, but they have the dis- 
advantage of having to come up from the roots each Spring, so it is mid- 
Summer before they are much use for screening or decoration. They are 
very light, hence suited for slender trellis work. 

The various honeysuckles I have counted as one vine. There is Lonicera 
japonica halliana as it is listed in some catalogues, with fragrant white and 
yellow flowers; L. fragrantissima, almost an evergreen, the leaves are kept 
so late; and the coral honeysuckle the most generous of all with blooms in 
adverse conditions. All these honeysuckles are subject to early attacks of 
aphis, but if sprayed promptly and often, these pests may easily be kept un- 
der control. Dutchman's pipe, Aristolochia sipho, will grow vigorously after 
the first Summer, and the leaves are of such large size that the vine will 
always look more luxuriant than it really is. In fact it is somewhat out of 
proportion in a small area, but such fine points cannot be considered when 
one is looking for something that will thrive willy-nilly. Actinidia is a 
Japanese climber, vigorous and dependable when it has once caught hold. 
In the shade there will seldom be any fruitage, a pity, as the flowers are 
greenish white, with purple centers. 

The annual vines are wild cucumber, Echinocystis lobata, and Cobaea 
scandens. The former really puts itself in the perennial class by its liking 
to self sow, which is fortunate as the seed apparently needs several months 
and cold to germinate. Once in the garden it is there for good, and seedlings 
in undesirable locations may be transplanted or beheaded. Cobaea, the cup 
and saucer vine, will rarely mature enough to produce its fascinating blos- 
soms unless it is given a start in heat, but the foliage is graceful, green and 
abundant, and it will shoot up 25 feet in a season. 


Control of Iris Root Rot 


ESTERN farmers treat their seed wheat with a copper 

salt preparation to prevent smut, and it has been found 
that this same material when spread over affected iris rhizomes 
will dry up the rot in the course of a day or two, according 
to a recent bulletin of the American Iris Society. This mate- 
rial, now being made commercially, is said to be a real cure 
for root rot of irises, one of the most destructive diseases 
attacking that plant. The experimental work was done by 
Jacob Sass, a noted iris grower. The report says that the 
copper salt powder needs only to be sprinkled over the 
rhizomes, without scraping out the diseased portion as has 
been found necessary when using permanganate, bichloride 
and gypsum. To date this treatment has been tried only in 
Nebraska. The preparation may possibly be useful in con- 
trolling other plant diseases, such as ‘‘delphinium blacks.” 


Bouncing Bet or Soapwort 


ATIVE and old-fashioned plants are again coming into 

favor. William S. Sparks expresses his increasing admira- 
tion, in The American Botanist, for a plant in this group, 
Bouncing Bet. “‘For long years its pink, or whitish-pink, 
flower clusters vaguely irritated me. The color seemed too 
weak for blossoms of such a strong and aggressive plant. 
But now, the hordes of its hearty individuals, pink blooms 
inclusive, arouse my earnest regard. I’ve come to see them 
beautiful.”’ 

This plant escaped from early Colonial gardens but now, 
strange as it may seem, it is more often to be found along 
roadsides and railroad embankments. Occasionally, it is found 
just outside the garden gate as if it were wistfully begging to 
be taken in again—and so it is likely to be. 


‘The Symmetrical Umbrella Pine 


ITTLE mention is made in garden literature in America 
of the umbrella pine, Sciadopitys verticillata, a native of 
Japan. This striking evergreen has been in cultivation in Eng- 
land for 70 years, and yet, according to a correspondent in a 
recent issue of The Gardeners’ Chronicle of England, it is by 
no means common in gardens there. Yet, its symmetrical, coni- 
cal shape makes it particularly useful as a specimen or accent 
plant, and it has proved hardy as far North as Massachusetts. 


It gets its common name of umbrella pine from the ar- 
rangement of the false leaves, which resemble the framework 
of an umbrella. The correspondent makes an interesting point 
in regard to the so-called leaves of the umbrella pine. He 
writes: 

The true leaves are tiny scales which appear to have no particular func- 
tion. At the tips of the growths are clustered the leaf-like bodies referred 
to above. These are modified branchlets which serve the purpose of true 
leaves, and they give the tree its curious growth-form, appearing as radi- 
ating bunches of sharp green needles terminating the shoots. On closer ex- 
amination, they are seen to be a dark, glaucous green, with a distinct yellow 
groove running lengthwise. These cladodes may be from two inches to five 
inches long, linear, sharply pointed, and they occasionally branch. 


Another interesting point about this tree is that it has no 
known close relative in the vegetable kingdom. 


Wax Control of Gladiolus Thrips 


HE opinion is expressed in a recent issue of the Canadian 
Horticulturist that thrips on gladiolus corms can be com- 
pletely controlled by fumigating with hydro-cyanic acid gas, 
but an even more interesting angle on the problem is sug- 





The Vine Covered Pergola of Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. McCracken, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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gested by J. A. Neilson’s work on the various uses of paraffin 
wax. Gladiolus corms and lily bulbs, intended for shipment 
to distant countries, have been satisfactorily treated with 
paraffin wax to keep them in proper condition, and J. W. 
Crow believes that the wax method may also control thrips. 


He advises that one follow this procedure: 

Dry the gladiolus corms off thoroughly after digging until they are com- 
pletely cured, hard and firm. Melt five to ten pounds of ordinary parawax 
(carried in stock by most grocery stores), over a slow fire, placing in the 
kettle two or three inches of water for purposes of safety. The melted wax 
will float upon the water and if the wax gets too hot a little cold water 
can be added, followed by stirring to lower the temperature. Ordinary 
parawax melts at about 120 degrees F., but the temperature should be 
raised to 160 degrees before dipping the corms. Use a thermometer and 
adhere strictly to the temperature recommended. A quick dip in a wire 
basket or sieve will give the corms a thin coating without injury and the 
wax will dry in a few seconds. The corms should, of course, be peeled be- 
fore dipping. The points where the corms have been in contact with each 
other will not be covered by the wax, and it will, no doubt, be well to 
shake or stir them gently immediately after dipping so as to separate them 
from each other and give another dip at once to make sure of covering these 
small areas. The ordinary amateur’s entire stock could, no doubt, be effec- 
tively treated in a short time. 


It is believed that this treatment will destroy any thrips or 
eggs on the corms. As with other kinds of plant material that 
have been coated with wax, the shoots and roots will push 
out easily. It is claimed that the wax method has the advan- 
tage over others, because one treatment given early in the 
Winter is all that is necessary. 





Dr. Walter Van Fieet, Included Among the Fragrant Climbing Roses 


Fragrant Climbing Roses 


HE complaint is often heard that our modern garden roses 

lack fragrance. By a careful selection, nevertheless, sweetly- 
scented rambler and climbing roses may be had. A few kinds 
are suggested in Popular Gardening, an English weekly pub- 
lication. The first of these is Aviateur Blériot, a yellow 
double-flowering sort. Others in the list are Désiré Bergera, 
reddish copper; Evangeline, blush; Gardenia, pale yellow: 
Leontine Gervais, salmon yellow; Paul Transon, rose; Réné 
André, reddish yellow; and Yvonne, pink. The fragrance is 
not so strong as in some of the bush or dwarf roses, but it is 
sufficiently pronounced to add to the charm of the display. 
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This does not end the list, for their are other ramblers 
that have scented flowers, as for example, Alida Lovett, 
white; Dr. W. Van Fleet, apple-blossom pink; and Sander’s 
White. Climbing sports of several of the popular hybrid teas 
are also recommended for their fragrant blooms. They include 
Climbing Chateau de Clos Vougeot, Climbing Madame Abel 
Chatenay, Climbing General McArthur, Climbing Madame 
Butterfly, Climbing Ophelia and Climbing Richmond. 

Other sweet-scented climbing roses are Madame Gregoire 
Staechelin, Madame Alfred Carriére, white; Souvenir de 
Claudius Denoyel, dark crimson (exceptionally sweet) ; and 
the thornless Zephirine Drouhin, rose-pink. All these varieties 
are, probably, available in this country, and it would be 
interesting to learn how widely they are known. Fragrance 
in a rose is often evasive; a scent easily detected by one person 
is not noticeable to another. The above varieties, however, 
according to English experience, are distinctly fragrant. 


New Annuals That Bloom Well 


T the end of the season, much can be gained by comparing 

notes on novelty plants. Miss Elizabeth S. Rawlinson of 

the Garden Club of Virginia sees many novelties every season, 

and of all the annuals she tested in 1931, Unwin’s dwarf 
hybrid dahlias were the best. She writes in Garden Gossip: 

They come in shades of red, and rich red-gold and are charming minia- 
ture dahlias of about a foot or two in height. These small dahlias are varied 
—single, semi-double and double. The singles are particularly lovely for 
flower arrangements. Personally, I have never been able to feel the proper 
thrill over their enormous relatives that are as large as cabbages, but I find 
these little miniatures really delightful. Unwin’s hybrids should be sown 
early as it takes four months for them to flower; however, they are easy 
to germinate and are not difficult to start in the house if a greenhouse is 
lacking. 

New kinds of zinnias that proved unusually good were 
California Giant Violet Queen and California Giant Salmon 
Queen. The gardener is warned, however, that the name 
violet should not be taken too literally, as some of the blooms 
“‘are frankly magenta, while others are a deep, rich, purplish 
red, difficult to describe, but most striking and colorful in 
flower arrangements.’’ There was considerable comment on 
the new scabiosa called Loveliness. The flowers are rose 
colored in bud, but pale delicate pink when open. 

Anagallis phillipst bloomed very satisfactorily from July 
until frost. The flowers are colored the intense blue of Del- 
phinium chinense. This species grows about a foot high and 
is sprawling in habit, so that it is best used for edging pur- 
poses, or in the rock garden. It is best planted in full sun. 
Miss Rawlinson finds that Thunbergia alata is by far the 
handsomest of the annual climbers. ‘“The flowers are large, 
flat, salver-shaped, borne in profusion, and the colors are most 
striking—yellow, orange, buff and white, and all with con- 
spicuous jet-black centers.” 


What Is an Alpine Plant? 


B ow difference between a rock plant and an Alpine plant 
would not be of so much moment if it were not for the 
fact that occasionally an award, for instance, the Sewell Medal 
given at one of the English exhibitions, is made strictly for 
‘Alpine’ plants. Correspondents in Gardening IIlustrated 
have been engaging in a warm discussion in an attempt to 
define the term. 

It is generally understood that ‘“‘Alp’’ means a high moun- 
tain. In Switzerland, the word signifies a mountain meadow. 
Some would limit Alpines to the zone between the snow cap 
of a mountain and the tree line; and yet, high region plants 
are found also at low altitudes. It has been suggested that any 
plant occurring above 5,000 feet altitude be classed as an 
Alpine, but this definition would not hold the world over. 
Furthermore, if an Alpine must be of small size, many coni- 
fers, tree-like rhododendrons and lilies, native of high moun- 
tains, would be excluded. On the other hand, many small 
plants suitable for the rock garden are woodland inhabitants. 
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Hardiness, probably another requirement of an Alpine, is 
only relative. 

It would appear, therefore, that “‘Alpine’’ as an exact term 
is undefinable. Nevertheless, it undoubtedly will continue to 
be used to designate plants of a hardy constitution in one’s 
own locality that are small in size, suitable for the rock gar- 
den, and which are native of high regions where the growing 
period is short, the light and heat intense by day, but very 
cold by night, and where snow protects the plants from ex- 
treme cold during the Winter. Plants of this type can be 
grown only in limited sections of the United States. 


The Care of House Plants 


ERSONS who are beginning to grow house plants should 

try the easiest kinds first such as aspidistra, pandanus, 
sansevieria and English ivy. ‘““The present day idea of com- 
bining these plants into scenic effects or dish gardens is very 
good provided that not all kinds of plants that require dif- 
ferent treatments are placed in the same receptacle,’’ according 
to G. H. Poesch in a recent issue of The Garden Path. 

Success with house plants depends upon giving them the 
proper treatment. 


Not all plants require the same amount of light. For instance, the 
foliage plants like aspidistra, ferns, palms and vines require less light than 
flowering plants such as geraniums and begonias. For this reason, the 
former should be placed near windows exposed to the east while the 
latter will do better in the south windows. 

One of the most important requirements of house plants is 


a sufficient amount of moisture. The soil must be kept damp 
and the air should be humid. 


Plants require a rather high humidity, much higher than usually prevails 
in the average dwelling. To increase humidity, the plants should be 
syringed or sprayed with water once or twice a day. Another system used 
is to place a pan of water with a large evaporating surface near the plants. 
This will increase the humidity and make the plants thrive. . . . Rain 
water has the advantage over other water in that it contains small amounts 
of nitrogen and is free from mineral salts. ; 

It is not likely that the house temperature will be regulated 
merely for the accommodation of house plants, and yet if the 
plants are to have the best growing conditions the temperature 
should range between 50 and 65 degrees with the night tem- 
perature 10 degrees lower than that carried through the day. 
In order to meet this requirement made by Mr. Poesch, it will 
be necessary, apparently, to keep most house plants in the 
sun parlor because the room temperatures are seldom below 
70 degrees. 

Ventilation plays a very important part in keeping house plants in 
good condition. Windows should be opened on sunny days to carry 
away the exhausted air and bring in fresh air. Oftentimes injurious gases 
accumulate within a home from the burning of coal or illuminating gas. 


Proper ventilation should be had to carry away this gas which often 
cannot be detected by smell, but will do damage to certain plants. 


Variations in the Harebell 


AMPANULA rotundifolia is not new to gardens. It has 
been so long and so well known that the catalogues 
listing rarer rock plants omit it entirely. I have often thought 
what fun it would be to collect from all countries this world- 
wide species, growing them together and noting their differ- 
ences. For although nurserymen (or at least those in America) 
list few or no varieties, one is never sure what form one 
will get. Among the few I have been able to accumulate there 
is a two-foot giant with profuse clusters of large, deep purple 
bells, a slender-growing form (native to the Middle West) 
with narrow, delicate porcelain-blue bells, a white harebell 
of refined beauty but not possessing the vitality and perma- 
nency of its more robust brothers, and a sturdy, lower-grow- 
ing C. rotundifolia, with a much wider, more deeply and 
numerously notched corolla. For a short time a lovely silver- 
gray-leafed C. rotundifolia grew among the rest but its stay 
was brief. 

All came to me as C. rotundifolia, English harebell or 
Scotch bluebell. It is only natural that so widely scattered a 
species should have many variations and one wonders whether 
the harebell from the different European and Asiatic Alps, 
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that from the hedgerows of England, the one from the cliffs 
of our own Hudson river and from the moist rocky places of 
the New England states would in time and with the same 
climatic conditions become the same with the C. rotundifolia 
from the Canadian Rockies, the mountains of northern Cali- 
fornia and from the prairies and cliffs of the Northwest. 

Common as C. rotundifolia may be there is no doubt that 
it is the best campanula for beautifying an out-of-the-way 
spot or for wild garden use. It requires little or no care, seeds 
itself readily, is not coarse or rampant enough to become a 
nuisance, and blooms in late Summer when a showing of blue 
is always welcome. The round or heart-shaped first leaves are 
very attractive and the stems that hold the nodding bells, 
slender and graceful. If planted with or near the prostrate 
hypericums or the huskier of the corydalis species, a congenial 
flower community will soon be formed, presenting a very 
natural and satisfying picture in blues and yellows. 


Carmel, Calif. —Lester Rowntree. 





Begonia Argentea Erecta 


An Orphan Begonia From Germany 


EGONIA argentea erecta is an unauthorized name, but as 
yet, neither the parentage nor the origin of the begonia 
which bears it is known. Alfred D. Robinson, the begonia 
grower of Point Loma, Calif., says it probably is of German 
origin. In any event it makes a very handsome house plant, 
for it is well-branched and symmetrical in its growth. The 
clear silver leaves are broadly veined with emerald green, and 
the under side is a lighter green with every vein, large and 
small, outlined in red. This suggests that the plant may be a 
seedling of B. evansiana, a species from Java, which has simi- 
lar red veining underneath. The terminal clusters of blooms, 
which come in early Winter, are a soft rose-pink, held well 
above the foliage. 


Peabody, Mass. —Bessie W. Buxton. 
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Herbs in Gardens and Literature* 


O garden subject is more closely interwoven with man’s 
history than that of the herbs of healing. Men no doubt 
used herbs for medicine before they grew crops, while they 
were still nomads, and they may have learned their first herb 
lore from watching the animals. Using herbs for flavoring 
came with later and more sophisticated civilizations when 
the odors and flavors of food in iceboxless ages became too 
strong to endure. And although it is pleasant to think that 
people first scented themselves with the extracts of rose petals 
and sandal wood, entirely for aesthetic reasons, the truth is 
more likely to be that the sweet-smelling oils were used at 
religious festivals to hide the odor of the sacrifices and, per- 
haps, also as disinfectants. 

For the last hundred years or more we have ceased to 
depend on the homey herbs grown in our own back yards for 
teas and poultices, flavorings and potpourris. It is so much 
easier to run to the corner drug store for a package of mustard 
flour or sage leaves than to grow, cure or grind them ourselves. 
Besides, we are much more likely to buy aspirin or rhinitis, 
for, although we still use many herb products medicinally, 
lately, the chemically prepared alkalines and the biologically 
produced animal products have been far more popular. 

For the past years, in London, Mrs. Leyel, the editor of 
‘““A Modern Herbal,”’ has been furthering the use of herbs 
through the establishment of Culpepper House, where they 
are sold, and through her books on the subject. ‘“The Magic 
of Herbs’’ is charming and so is ‘“The Gentle Art of Cook- 
ery,” written in collaboration with Miss Olga Hartley and 
now obtainable in a cheap edition at three shillings sixpence. 
The latter book contains many excellent recipes for cooking 
with herbs. 

The first European to write on herbs was Theophrastus, 
Aristotle's pupil, who is known as “‘the father of botany.”’ 
He lived from 370-287 B.C. and for the next 1,700 years 
his writings and those of Dioscorides of the first century and 
of Galen who lived in the second century A.D. were continu- 
ally repeated by the herbalists. The Reformation brought new 
life to the study of herb lore and in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries there was quite a bevy of compilers of herbals, many 
of them Protestants. They, too, quoted the classics, but they 
also presented the experience of northern Europe with herbs 
and described the ones newly introduced from the recently 
discovered Americas and Indies. 

However, in addition to copying the texts, many of the 
herbalists purloined each other's plates and in general exhib- 
ited, shall we say, a medieval sense of morality. Here and there 
were some honest souls animated with the modern scientific 
spirit who either grew the herbs they described or at least 


**'A Modern Herbal,’’ by Mrs. M. Grieve; introduction by the editor, Mrs. C. F. Leyel, 
London. Obtainable from Harcourt Brace 6 Co., New York, N. Y. Two volumes. Price $15.00. 
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knew them from actual contact. Among these was Parkinson, 
an apothecary, whose herbal appeared in 1640, written in the 
English of the Bible and Shakespeare before the advent of 
botanical terminology. It is still a never-failing source of 
delight. 

Another admirable herbal was written by Culpepper in 
1649. He describes himself as a ‘gentleman student in Physick 
and Astrologie.’’ He wrote with brevity, wit and clarity. 
Much later, in 1770, came ‘“The Useful Family Herbal’ by 
John Hill, who was evidently a very excellent doctor and 
who wrote with the caustic wit and cynicism characteristic of 
this age of Voltaire. 

And now, in the year 1931, we have ““A Modern Herbal.”’ 
Mesdames Grieve and Leyel have done an amazingly wide 
piece of research in the preparation of their herbal. Over 1,000 
plants are described. Each plant included has some medicinal 
or culinary value but not all of them are herbs (the “‘h”’ 
should be pronounced), for a herb is a plant which dies 
down annually. The perfume and flavoring plants are in- 
cluded but the emphasis is always placed on the medicinal 
aspect. 

The material is arranged under the headings of synonyms, 
parts used, habitat, constituents, medicinal actions and uses, 
dosages and preparations, and other species. The plants are in 
alphabetical order under their popular and not under their 
Latin names—a most surprising idea in these days of stress 
on scientific nomenclature. 

The descriptions are excellent and accurate and all the 
available knowledge about the plants seems to be included. 
Indian, Chinese, African and Persian uses of the plants are 
cited. The great pity, to my mind, is that most of the sources 
are not mentioned. This may have been done to keep the text 
from becoming overloaded with references, but surely this 
matter could have been solved satisfactorily and it would 
have been an invaluable contribution to the knowledge of 
research on the subject. Then, the only attempt at an index 
is a list of popular names and this seems to me to be inexcus- 
able in a book of this kind when Gerarde, Parkinson and 
many others over 400 years ago were such good researchers 
as to index their material. 

In compiling a list of herbs, each of us would make an 
individual one, and yet I wonder why Mrs. Grieve left out 
quinine, chili peppers and the American camassias, and 
skimmed over the rose geranium. She gives a goodly space to 
the opium poppies but does not mention the use of their seeds 
in cooking. However, the whole book is written very much 
from the point of view of an English householder and gar- 
dener, whereas the use of poppy seeds on cakes and breads is 
a German custom. 

As for the plates,they are so accurate as to be almost photo- 
graphic. Although one hesitates to criticize unfavorably so 
good a book, this accuracy in both texts and plates is almost 
a fault, because a student wants to have the salient points 
emphasized. This is where an artist has the advantage over a 
photographer. For example, if you know that Crocus sativus 
is distinguished from the others of its kind because the pistils 
hang down through the perianth, you will notice this in the 
plate but not otherwise. The same faithfulness applies to 
the descriptions, as for example, that of our own Hama- 
melis virginiana. It is all there except the thrill we get on a 
cold Autumn day when we suddenly come upon the fluttery 
yellow blossoms, the only waking flowering plant in the 
cheerless woods stripped of all foliage in preparation for the 
Winter’s sleep. 

In other words, whether it is due to the small print, or to 
the crowding of the vast material, or to the painstaking accu- 
racy, I do not know, but on the whole the text is dull reading. 
However, the book is so correct, so replete with information 
on the subject of herbs that no one interested in the topic can 
afford to be without a copy. 


—Helen M. Fox. 
Foxden, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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HEN Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox writes about herbs, as she 

does in this issue of Horticulture, she is on familiar 
ground. I had the privilege of reading Mrs. Fox’s article in the 
proof but had learned through conversation long before that 
she had not only studied the whole question over a long 
period of time but had actually collected a great number of 
herbs in her own garden in Peekskill. 

Mrs. Fox has a large estate where she has been able to 
develop many hobbies, one of which has been the growing of 
fragrant plants, such plants naturally including many of the 
herbs. This has given her a first-hand knowledge but, in 
addition, she has made herself familiar with practically all 
the herbals and other herb literature in existence. Of course 
she is not alone when she rides her herb hobby. Many other 
women have manifested similar interest in plants of this 
nature and the book which Mrs. Fox discussed at length, a 
learned piece of work, by the way, is also a product of a 
woman’s research and labor. 


NE of the handsomest and most popular of the chrysan- 
themums exhibited at the recent exhibition in Boston 
and also at the New York show was one which sometimes ap- 
peared under the name of Jane Hart, sometimes as Jean Heart 
and perhaps with other variations. The correct name of this 
chrysanthemum is Jane Harte, as was explained to me by 
Peter Arnott of Boston, who is superintendent for Mr. Edwin 
S. Webster, president of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. It appears that this chrysanthemum was originated 
six or seven years ago by Mr. Arnott, being a sport of a white 
variety known as Anna. It was named in honor of Mr. Web- 
ster’s granddaughter and has won wide favor as a greenhouse 
subject in recent years. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING 


T is a matter of wonderment to garden makers when occa- 
sionally a plant produces a curious flower or exhibits an 
odd trait. During the last Summer calendulas, in some in- 
stances, sprouted stems from their blossoms, from the ends of 
which new flowers appeared. It was said that this peculiarity 
had continued for five years as a result of saving seeds from 
the original freak plant. Then, too, because of wet weather, 
many tulips formed little bulbils in the axils of the leaves. 
A chrysanthemum from a greenhouse was brought to the 
writer's desk, which had yellow blossoms on one branch and 
pink blossoms on another, all on the same plant. This was a 
sport. 

Further oddities have been observed, according to a note 
in a recent Missouri Botanical Garden bulletin. The old- 
fashioned foxglove, Digitalis purpurea, was found producing 
an unusually large blossom at the top of the stalk. This 
bloom was several times larger than the others and was shaped 
more like a cup than the characteristic foxglove bloom. Other 
plants were found with broad paddle-shaped flower stalks, 
resulting, it would seem, from an impulse to produce more 
than the ordinary number of flowers. This thickening of the 
flower stem is quite common; in fact, a popular garden sub- 
ject, the cockscomb, is really a freak of this type which has 
been perpetuated. 

Another type of odd behavior in plants, it is revealed, is to 
be found in the Canterbury bell, Campanula medium, in 
which the green calyx has become greatly enlarged and is as 
gayly colored as the corolla, ‘thus forming the flower of the 
cup-and-saucer variety which is so popular. Or again, some or 
all of the stamens may disguise themselves as petals; and in 
this manner we have acquired many of our ‘double-flowered’ 
varieties.”’ 

Some of these freaks have occurred so often that they have 
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A Corner in Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox’s Garden at Peekskill, N. Y. 
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PEAT MOSS 


THE QUALITY STANDARD 





DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. We 
are now taking orders for Spring delivery. 
Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 
2%4-in. pots, $3 per 12; 3%4-in. pots, $4 per 12 
On request, we shall send to any garden club or flower show 
a blooming plant free of charge. 


SWINSON BROS. Gloucester, Mass. 


Please Mention This Magazine 








PARAMOUNT'S 
Living Baby Christmas Trees 


in Attractive Apple Red Jardinier—Perfect in Shape 
15-18 inch Trees $1.00 each $10.00 dozen 
18-24 inch Trees 1.25 each 12.00 dozen 


Roping, Christmas Wreaths, in all sizes—Ask our prices on quantity 


PARAMOUNT NURSERIES 
955 Third Avenue New York City 











Give Your “Birds a (Christmas ‘Present 


A rustic cedar feeding station with a removable suet basket. 
This, when removed in the Spring, leaves an attractive, practical 
shelter, on which the robins love to build their nests. 


Price $1.75, Delivered Anywhere in the United States 
Everything for Wild Birds 


THE WAREHAM BIRD HOUSE CO. 


THOMPSONVILLE 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
HORTICULTURE 


Boston, Mass. 








Horticultural Hall 


Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 


PEGE OHSCOSCECSCECOSHPEKEHCHOERAESCFEDROEECH OR ROHBEPCHOHOBOOCS EO FOC 808646 OKO 8 88 
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A subscription to “Horticulture” makes an ideal Christmas gift 
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been given names. ‘“Thus we learn that the foxglove is an 
example of what is known as ‘peloria,’ or the occurrence of 


| an abnormal, perfectly symmetrical flower in an inflorescence 
_ composed of normally asymmetrical flowers . 
| liar flattening of the stem, causing the ‘cockscomb’ also has a 


the pecu- 


name, which in this case is ‘fasciation.’ ’’ A peculiar example 


_of this freak was brought to the Botanical Garden in the 
| form of a stalk of asparagus ‘‘over a foot long, from four to 


five inches broad and only about one-quarter inch thick. It 
looked as though it had been specially created to be lovingly 
cooked and placed in a shimmer of butter upon a piece of 
delicately browned toast. But no! The scientists of the garden 
carefully sealed it within a glass museum jar.” 


N a recent issue of Horticulture mention was made of the 
beautiful shrub Photinia villosa, with the comment that 
it is hardy in Long Island but needs protection in Massachu- 
setts. This is usually assumed to be the fact. Indeed, Dr. C. H. 
Connors of the New Jersey Agricultural College has been 
quoted recently as saying that it is not reliably hardy north 
of New Jersey. Nevertheless, there are places even in Massa- 
chusetts where it will flourish, as is indicated by a note sent 
me a few days ago by Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., of Hyde 
Park, just south of Boston. 

Mrs. Motley writes that in her garden there are two plants 
15 to 20 feet high that never have been given special protec- 
tion, although the whole place is fairly well sheltered from 
the northwest. The larger of the two, however, is very much 
exposed. Five years ago Mrs. Motley bought two young 
plants, and they are doing well in the open, never having 


| had protection. This would seem to show that this very 


excellent shrub is worth experimenting with in the north. 


‘Transplanting the Winterberry 


HE statement in the article in the November 15 issue 
“Hollies for Winter Color’’ to the effect that most of the 


| ilex family are hard to transplant does not hold for Ilex verti- 


cillata, and my experience is that November and December are 
the best months to transplant this species. 

Two years ago we transplanted 50 or more clumps of this 
ilex from their native swamps without any loss; many of 
them were ten feet high and so large that three men were 
needed to handle them. All the ilex tribes are dioecious and 
only one male plant to several female plants is necessary if 
they are grouped fairly close. 

At this time of year the fruit is on and it is easy to deter- 


| mine the sex, while in the Spring the fruit has usually fallen 


MICHIGAN | 


and it is very difficult to tell which is which, unless the clumps 


_ are marked earlier. At this time of the year, too, the swamps 
| where J. verticillata is commonly found, are dry and it is 


easy to get the clumps out. The long roots are relatively few 
and after being cut around a good distance from its base, a 


| plant can be tipped over, carrying a layer of peat with it, in 


which most of the fine roots will be found. Then the clump 
can be moved and reset in its new location without pruning. 


Tipton, Mich. —H. A. Fee. 


A Rock Plant From the South 


| A PLANT which we seem to be neglecting in our rock and 


native gardens is Chrysogonum virginianum. This charm- 
ing plant has deep green foliage in Summer and Winter but 
in Spring is yellowish green and quite ‘‘woolly,’’ resembling 


| somewhat a primrose. In fact, the first one I found led me to 


believe I had found a wild primrose. The flowers, which ap- 
pear in the Spring, are yellow daisy-like blossoms often more 
than an inch in diameter on stems three to four inches long. 
The plant creeps by runners and clings close to the ground. 
It prefers open woods and an acid soil, but transplants easily. 


Asheville, N. C. —Mrs. G. Latta Clement. 
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A Handbook of Landscape Architecture 


“The Garden Handbook,’”” by Mary Rutherfurd Jay. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y. Price $3.50. 


RIEFLY, and yet graphically, the author surveys the gar- 
dens of foreign countries, giving the characteristics of the 
landscape architecture to be found in each, with descriptions 
of typical gardens, and quite inclusive lists of gardens very 
much worth visiting. Gardens in this study include those of 
Argentina, China, England, France, Germany, Greece, Hol- 
land, India, French Indo-China, Italy, Japan, Persia, Peru. 
Chile, Brazil, Spain, Syria, and Turkey. Anyone planning to 
tour these countries will be interested, indeed, in the indexes 
to gardens mentioned above. 

The second part of the book takes up specific features of 
the garden, such as the courtyard after the French, Spanish 
and Dutch types in which borders, fountains, pools and statu- 
ary are employed. Little gardens either in the city or the 
country are also discussed and illustrated. Numerous plants 
are mentioned throughout the text, including brief lists; but 
in the appendix are to be found a special list of plants for 
Florida, a list of perennials and bulbs, and a tabulation of 
flower suggestions. Several bibliographies of books on special 
subjects are to be found throughout this volume. 








How to Know the Trees in Winter 


‘‘Trees in Winter,’’ by Albert Francis Blakeslee and Chester Deacon 
Jarvis. Published by The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 


NTEREST in the garden and woodland may be maintained 
throughout the Winter by the use of this guide to tree 
identification. Trees can be named in Winter by means of 
their habit, bark, twigs, leaf-scars, buds, fruit and wood. This 
book is a reprint of a much bulkier edition which has now 
been reduced in size to contain only the essentials and to make 
it moderately priced. Otherwise, the plates remain un- 
changed. 

The trees illustrated and described are mostly natives of 
New England, although residents outside of New England 
will find many of their favorites included in the list. Each 
tree is described minutely on one page and is illustrated on the 
opposite page. A key to identification and an explanation of 
terms in the first part of the book make the work readily 
understandable. One might well wish that chestnuts were as 
common in New England as the author would have us be- 
lieve. Perhaps they were before the ravages of the chestnut tree 
blight became so pronounced as they are now. 


Garden Delights Delightfully Told 


“What Greater Delight,’’ by Dulcie L. Smith. Published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 
F the sound garden advice given in this charming book 
were taken to heart, better gardening would surely result. 
Many readers will sympathize with the author's views on 
“Showing a Garden.”’ It will be surprising to some Americans 
to learn that the English robin is a quite different bird from 
the noisy American robin, more correctly called the red- 
breasted thrush. This fact is revealed in the chapter ‘“‘Birds in 
the Garden,”’ in which it is suggested that in order to lessen 
the number of sparrows and starlings about the home, clutches 
of eggs be taken systematically and the favorite nesting places 
of these noisy birds be wired over. It is suggested that 
gardeners avoid putting out bird food that consists chiefly 
of bread and scraps, although these birds will continue to 
stay about in spite of all precautionary measures. Gardening 
experience both abroad and in this country give the author a 
broader vision than is customary. The book is entertainingly 
written, with an introduction by Mrs. Francis King. 
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Snapdragons now wear 


silks and velvets 














Not so many years ago Snapdragons were seldom seen 
beyond the limits of the modest cottage garden. Now they 
have doffed their demure calicos and ginghams and donned 
shimmering silks and velvets to take their rightful place in 
the finest gardens. Snapdragons (Antirrhinums) have been 
so improved that they have superseded, to a large extent, 
the popular Geranium and other flowers for massed 
bedding effects. 

Modern Snapdragons are gorgeous in their colorings. 
Bright and vivid shades vie for favor with the most delicate 
velvety pastel shades. Best of all, Snapdragons are not at 
all fussy about their bed; they will grow in almost any kind 
of soil, with reasonable care. Sutton’s Seeds offer the finest 
and freshest strains of Snapdragon Seed—Tall, Intermediate 
and the ‘‘New Bedding”’ sorts. 

Five generations of Suttons (covering more than a cen- 
tury) have given of their time and experience to the breed- 
ing and improvement of flower and vegetable seeds. As a 
result, Sutton’s Seeds are famous the world over for their 
superior quality and sure germination. From Africa to 
Australia, from England to India and the Americas, Sutton’s 
Seeds grow and thrive as well as in their native soil. They 
offer a variety and quality to be had from no other source. 


Sutton's Amateurs Guide in Horticulture and 
General Garden Seed Catalogue 


is a 200-page book complete in horticultural lore. It is a 
catalogue as well of flower and vegetable seeds. The new 
issue also illustrates and describes the vegetables shown by 
us at the recent Atlantic City Pageant which were awarded 
the trophy for the best exhibit in the show, special gold 
medal and other prizes. Sent postpaid for 35 cents. As a 
special inducement, we are offering Mr. Leonard Sutton’s 
new book *‘Annuals’’—a real floral text-book—and the 
Sutton Catalogue and Guide for $1. Both sent postpaid 
on receipt of International Money Order. 


SUTTON & SONS, Lrp., 


Dept. 4, Reapinc, ENGLAND 


ENGLAND’S BEST 
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AZALEAS 


Azaleas, for forcing 
Indica and Kurume 
All Sizes and Varieties 
Our Azaleas Awarded Gold and 
Silver Medals 


Prices on Application 
H. J. BOROWSKI & SONS 


714 NEPONSET ST., NORWOOD, MASS. 
and 168 MT. HOPE ST., ROSLINDALE 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 

Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 














Princeton’ Handbook 


A standard Gardener’s guide 
May we send you a copy? 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 


PRINCETON, N. J. 











Gentiana Sino-ornata 
Sensational Thibetan Alpine 


50 strong plants, $6; 100 for $11; 
500 for $45.00 
Exquisite colour photograph, 15 cents 
Also rare Alpine Seeds, 2000 varieties, Lists 
free. Remit International Money Order. 


REV. H. B. ANDERSON, F.R.H.S. | 
Glenn Hall, Leicester, England 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 

Send for 1931 Catalogue 
WESTON NURSERIES 


PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 


HARDY CACTI 


Four varieties of Hardy Cacti for the sunny 
rock garden. Will stand thirty degrees be | 
low zero. 

One each 4 varieties $1.00, 3 of each $2.50 
Interesting catalog of natives, perennials, 
and rock garden plants free on request. 


W. A. TOOLE of Garry-Nee-Dule 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


ONIES and IRISES 








PE 





he World's Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
py of the 21st issue of THE MASTER LIST, 
America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and Irises.” 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 
NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL. Battey, Pres. W.F. Christman, V.P.&% Mgr. | 


Northbrook, Illinois 





Harvest Days Are Over! 


A wonderful crop of fine gladiolus bulbs and bulb- | 
lets permit us to quote prices at remarkable sav- 
ings to you in our Fall Wholesale List and Retail 
Catalog. Copy of either will be mailed upon request. | 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Please Mention 
Horticulture 


When Writing to Advertisers 


HORTICULTURE 


Filberts in the North 


()* the grounds of the Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y., filberts are proving to be one of the most satis- 
factory nuts that may be grown. Cultural requirements are 
simple and spraying is not necessary, while the trees come 
into bearing early and bear annual crops. The nuts ripen 
sufficiently early in the Fall to assure proper maturity. In this 
respect the filbert surpasses the other nut trees, many of the 
best varieties of which fail to mature in New York in un- 
favorable seasons. Filberts are particularly desirable for the 
home orchard because of the small size of the plants, which 
may be grown either as trees or bushes, thus making them 
suitable for odd corners around buildings. The trees are also 
more tolerant of shade and crowding than fruit trees and make 
a fairly high hedge if allowed to grow as bushes. 

North slopes that are protected from prevailing winds are 
probably the best sites for planting, as south slopes or warm 
protected places advance the catkins too rapidly. These bloom 
in March and will stand temperatures down to 15 degrees 
above zero. In a warm spot they may open much earlier and 
be injured by subsequent severe cold. Any good, well-drained 
garden soil will be suitable. 

Layered plants should be used in preference to budded or 
grafted plants because of the suckering habit of the filbert. 
Therefore, any suckers from the roots will be true to variety. 
In case the plant is winterkilled to the ground, it may be 
rejuvenated. At planting time, form the head as for the tree 
fruits. IThe nuts are borne on wood of the previous season’s 
growth, and the aim in pruning should be to stimulate a 
moderate amount of new growth each year. This may be 
accomplished by thinning moderately and heading back if 
necessary. 

Filberts sucker freely and it is highly important that these 
suckers be kept down unless it is desired to grow the plants as 
bushes or in hedges. When the nut crop is the only considera- 
tion the tree is preferable to the bush. 

The nuts should be dried before storing by spreading them 
out in shallow layers in a dry room. A suitable storage for 
the nuts is an unheated shed or building with outdoor tem- 
peratures and humidity. 

Filberts require cross-pollination and since many sorts have 
tender catkins it is essential that varieties with hardy catkins 
be chosen. At least three or four varieties should be planted 
to insure overlapping of blooming seasons and an abundant 
supply of pollen. 

Barcelona is the most promising variety, chiefly because of 
the productivity of the tree. The nut is large, but rather thick- 
shelled. Kentish Cob produces the largest and finest nut, but 
the tree is only moderately productive. Red Lambert, White 
Lambert, and Cosford have the hardiest catkins and should be 
in every planting as pollenizers. Italian Red, Medium Long, 
and Bollwiller are fairly promising. 

—George L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


A Plant for Sunny Rock Gardens 


HE highly interesting little plant, Scutellaria indica japo- 

nica, 1s useful for well-drained, sunny locations in the rock 
garden. It makes a compact little bush, three inches high, with 
finely hairy, gray-green foliage. The stems are decumbent and 
root at the base, but rise erect. The leaves are roundish or 
roundly heart-shaped, crinkled and prominently nerved. 
Above the compact foliage, purplish flower stems rise another 
two and a half inches, tiny spikes, with insignificant, pale 
lilac flowers. The total aspect of the little plant is much like 
that of a miniature salvia. Propagation is easy by means of the 
outer stems, rooted at the base of the plant. The plant is 
described in Bailey’s Cyclopedia,—not in ‘‘Hortus.”’ 

—P. J. Van Melle. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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GARDEN DIGEST 


— the “‘garden magazine of 
all garden magazines’’ — be- 
cause it digests valuable sug- 
gestions and articles of lasting 
value from scores of other 
magazines, books and bulle- 
tins. Garden Digest is your 
private secretary — always 
watching for the best ideas. 


Garden Digest 





Sample, 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00 
Gaston Digest, 115-129 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York 





Help With Your Rockery 


You will find sound advice given by specialists in 
coming issues of GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 
Also departments devoted to other branches of 
gardening. Send $1 for 7 monthly issues. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 





“A LITTLE BOOK 
ABOUT ROSES” 


A complete Rose catalog on the care and selec- 
tion of the ‘‘cream’’ of outdoor varieties. 
When requesting free copy please mention 
this publication. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 28 Years 


Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 


POSITIONS WANTED 











SUPERINTENDENT 
Gardener and Farmer 


Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch, aged 49; married, no 
children. 
P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 





Superintendent—Head working gardener. 
Single, 38, experienced grower indoor and 
outdoor gardens. Landscape of any type, 
including rockery and pools and general 
care of private estate. Now seeking a per- 
manent position where character and ability 
is required. Reference A-1. P. F., Care of 
“Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener, working superintendent, 
graduate of the University in Ung. Alten 
burg. Married, no children. Qualified to 
take charge of large estate and greenhouse, 
desires change of position. E. S., Care of 
“Horticulture,”” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position on an estate. Un- 
derstands the growing of vegetables, shrubs 
and flowers. Greenhouse experience. Best 
of references. Address S. W. H., Care of 
‘Horticulture,’ Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Working head gardener, 31 years of age. 
Experienced in all lines—greenhouse, land- 
scaping, tree surgery and moving, all flow- 
ers both annual and perennial. Also con- 
struction work in all phases. Boston or vl 
cinity. Fair wage. Best of references. A. B., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener and greenhouse man desires pos! 
tion, either private or commercial. Tea 
years’ experience. American, 30 years of 
age. Married; one child. Wn., Care of ‘‘Hor- 
ticulture,”” Horticultural Hall, Boston. 








Young man wants position with landscape 
architect or gardener. Capable of working 
small estate. K. A., Care of ‘“‘Horticultur®, 
Boston, Mass. 








Head gardener, working superintendent; 
39, married. Experienced in all branches of 
gardening and general upkeep of entire 


estate, open for engagement, excellent ref- 
erences. O. G., Care of “Horticulture,” Bot 
8. 
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Wilson’s Evergreen 
Barberries 


Hardy—lIntroduced by E. H. Wilson 
Order Now for Spring Planting 


Berberis gagnepaini — Black Bar- 
berry variety with graceful, arching 
branches, leaves narrow, green. 
15-18”—B & B—$1.50 each 
Berberis julianae— Wintergreen Bar- 
berry — Green shiny foliage, one of 
the best. 4-in. pot. ....... $1.00 each 
Berberis triacanthophora — Three- 
spine Barberry — One of the most 
graceful of the Evergreen Barberry. 
4-in. pot. $1.00 each 
| each (3 in all) for $3.00 


Cytisus nigricans—Spike Broom for 
Spring delivery in 3” pots, $1 each 


See July 15 “‘Horticulture,” p. 307 


LE-MAC Nurseries 


Growers of Rare Shrubs 
HAMPTON VIRGINIA 





SEND FOR OUR NEW 
1932 CATALOG 


Issued Early in January 
9 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 








Rare Rhododendrons 


My Fall list, embracing about 75 
sorts the majority of which are 
new to the American trade, will 
be yours for the asking. 

JOS. B. GABLE Stewartstown, Pa. 


FOR HARDY STOCK 
Send to 
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|The Robust Eremurus 


PICTURE of the stately eremurus in Horticulture some 

years ago incited me to a study of this giant. The picture 
left an unsatisfactory impression, for it crowded a lot of 
magnificent plants without suggestion of the real size. 

I present the claims of Eremurus robustus. Putting together 
what lilies and allied plants I have seen in tropic or tem- 
perate zones, only one of them stands out in any sort of 
comparison with the eremurus, and that one is Agave ameri- 
cana, the so-called century plant. No other plant of this type 
approaches the eremurus in size, freedom of growth and the 
nature of its flowers. Even Agave americana is at great dis- 
advantage in any comparison—out of the range of our eyes, 
tragically vaunting its life history. 

By the month of May, each year, a tall, thick scape springs 
up from the eremurus root to various heights—10 feet for 
E. robustus. 

From the upper half comes the raceme of blossoms. Each 
perianth is pink, about two inches across, protruding straight 








out from the stem. There are hundreds of them. They face 
one’s eyes, neighboring together, each adjacent one a little 
higher up and a little more to the right. These hundreds of 


flowers wind round the stem in many spiral rows. Eremurus 
| is a pillar of lilies in the form of a big, long screw. One 


wonderingly takes it in. 

Agave americana has a scape 20 feet high. It has its large, 
whitish flowers all in one cluster terminally—a summit 
panicle. Its scape shoots up after a plant growth of many 


years, some have said after a growth of a hundred years. It | 
flowers but once with a constant bloom for months; then | 
| both plant and scape loosen from the roots and roll upon 
the earth. The scape of E. robustus is cut away from its 


bulbous base one year and a new one grows up the next. In 


| Weston, Mass., in the garden of Miss Marian Roby Case, at 





New England's Coldest Nursery | 
May We Send Our Catalog? 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 


Dept. H BARRE, VT. 





Quality Nursery Products 
At Fair Prices since 1878 


Ki NURSERY SERVICE }y 
Le wJ Le 


50 Church Street New York City 


The Aiken Nurseries 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 








“Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 











GLASS GARDEN PLANTS 


Tiny trees, lycopodiums; partridge vine in 
fruit; violets; saxifrage; gold-thread, also 
other plants and mosses. Assorted, 12 for 
$1.00, postpaid. Send dimensions of your 
Prospective garden with order. 


GRACE DOW ALFORD 
B. D. 92 Kennebunkport, Maine 





““Hillcrest,’’ Eremurus robustus var. alba was planted in a 


choice place distant from all other plants, and for successive | 


years has produced its pillar of spiral festoons. Last Spring 
the scape was seven feet tall. The eremurus grows very rapidly 
in the Spring and needs protection in the North. Its cultiva- 
tion is not difficult, however, and the flowers produce a mag- 
nificent spectacle. 

—Lemon L. Uhl. 
Boston, Mass. 


A Useful Evergreen Veronica 
tin small evergreen veronicas should find much greater 
favor than they do as rock plants. Not only are they easy 
to grow in any fair soil in sun or partial shade, but they 
cover the soil surface thoroughly, though not as rapidly as 
does thyme. Throughout the year they are a deep green, un- 
affected by the changes in weather. As green bits among rocks 
they are far more appealing than most of the sedums, and 


they all have a Spring period of deep blue tiny flowers— 
about the only creeping evergreen with blue flowers. 


Just now the possibilities of Veronica armena are before | 


me. It came as seed from a botanic garden in Europe, and 
nothing other than its name and the record of the botanist 
who labelled it is yet in books. Evidently it is related to 


V. multifida and V. filifolia, for the dark green leaves are cut | 
to narrow shreds, making it moss-like, or similar to Sedum | 


reflexum (but not fleshy) or a mossy saxifraga pulled out to 
long stems. It makes permanent prostrate mats of mossy 
stems, with the cloud of deep blue ‘‘angels’ eyes’’ in June. 
Should it never bloom still it would be one of the best plants 
for a crack in a ledge and it does not demand special valet 
service, as do some of our choice alpines. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


| Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 

















FALL 
GARDEN 
PLANTING 


Is practically over, yet here at Cherry 
Hill we are prepared to furnish and plant 
large specimen trees and shrubs with a 
frozen ball of earth. This can be done 
more easily and cheaper during the 
Winter months. 


Ask for our special list of SPECIMEN 
EVERGREENS and SHADE TREES. 
Our new catalog will soon be from the 
press and will contain many bargains in 
ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS — 
SHADE TREES — FLOWERING 
SHRUBS and VINES. 

Then, perhaps, you will need for your 
Spring planting some of our CHOICE 
PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX and 
HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS. 
Please feel free to consult us about your 
planting problems. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY MASS. 











“Plant a Tree For 
Washington's Bicentennial’”’ 
The demand for Japanese Rose- 


flowering Cherries for this purpose 
is nation-wide, and as our stock of 


them is almost unlimited, we are 
offering for community plantings 
100 trees 3 yrs. old, 3 to 4 ft. high, $250 
00 “e “e “ “ 4 o 5 “ a) 300 
100 oe 4 Lad iad 5 La 6 “ iil 400 
100 “ “ o “ 6 “é i Lid “ 500 
100 “ee ad ii “ 7 o s Lid iti 600 


Garden Clubs, Park Systems, Civic 
Clubs and individuals have sent in 
their orders for Flowering Cherries 
to be planted as a tribute to George 
Washington. 

Ask for our illustrated book describing 
our forty varieties of U. S. Government 
Inspected and Certified Japan Roseflower- 
ing Cherries. 


A. E. WOHLERT 
THE GARDEN NURSERIES 


932 MONTGOMERY AVENUE 
PENN VALLEY NARBERTH, PA. 








RARE IRISES 


1200 Varieties 


Japanese, Siberians, Crested Iris, 
Dwarfs, Pogocyclus Hybrids, Re- 
gelias, Spurias, Tall Bearded Iris. 


Write for Catalog 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box B, Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 





Especially Recent 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 


Catalogue Upon Request 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
WEST HARTFORD CONN. 
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Articles in black face type are illustrated 
RG indicates ‘Roving Gardener’’) 
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Acalypha hispida, 28; E. 

Acidanthera bicolor 

Acidity for rhododendrons, 

Aconitum autumnale 

Aconitums, Treatment of stunted—G. Ww 

Adiantum pedatum 

Adlumia fungosa 

Aesculus parviflora 

Aethionema armenum 
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African lily or Devil’s Tongue—t'. J 

Agave americana—L, L. Uhl 
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Alaska, Gardening in 
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Allium stellatum 
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Alpines for the house—F. de Bevoise 

Alpines, New England—M. A. Whiting 
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Alyssums for the rock garden 
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Ammonium sulphate for lawns—A. T. Comstock 
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Androsace primuloides 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | find a cordial welcome in the library of | 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


o NEW YORK 


at 598 Madison Avenue 
Through the courtesy of The Garden Club 


Federation of Pennsylvania, a Judging 


NEW YORK CITY 


Course has been arranged in Philadelphia 





the mornings of January 11-14, inclusive, | ping tour or a rendezvous for garden gossip. 


at 10:30 A. M. 


library. 
| to visit us for Christmas gift suggestions 


of gardening books. We shall be delighted 


| to talk over the various new books and 


Members of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society are eligible to attend, and applica- 
tion may be made through the Secretary 


of this Society, accompanied by check advise on the wise purchase of old ones. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA | Visitors to New York at Christmas time will | H | S T O R y 


OF THE 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF Massachusetts Horticultural 


Society 
By 


ALBERT EMERSON BENSON 


Really the story of the rise and develop- 
ment of horticulture in America. 

Written in a popular way and filled with 
which will be held at 1600 Arch Street, on A place to rest in and relax after ray shop- human interest. 

Beautifully illustrated and containing 
many rare portraits. 


To our own members we extend invitation An indispensable volume for every garden 


Price $3.00 


For Sale by the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





for $8.00, the price of the. course. 


As the enrollment is limited, registrations 


will be made in the order received. The | 
The Third Wednesday of Every Month 


ls Our Regular Meeting Day 


list will close January |, 1932. 


The Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass 


the Societ the 











JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary | Non-Members Welcome 











“TWO - IN - ONE” Lachenalias for Cool Greenhouses 
| PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 


Perfectly blended, air-dried, and prac- 


OW many gardeners with a cool greenhouse are growing 


tically | odorless. ag etg retaining, lachenalias, known to some as Cape Cowslips? They 
humus-ftorming ea SLOSS combine? Py . . . ~ 
with the finest natural fertilizer, poultry have long been grown in limited numbers in England and the 
manure. Send $4 for 100 lb. sack, freight : 
| prepaid in N. E. late Rev. Joseph Jacob was well on the way with valuable 
‘IMPORTED PEAT MOSS hybrids when he passed on. In recent years they have increased 
Quality Peat from Holland in popularity. 
Unexcellec 0 10rticultural york. : 
I pase re IP igen 8 and binds A year Or SO ago, I located a grower in Guernsey who, 
rage ence” Pas yl a Sones Gaier heen being favorably situated, had developed considerable stock of 
} 1 standard-size burlap bale; ) : : 
| prepaid in N. E. ; these bulbs as well as nerines. I informed several trade growers 
| Write for VQJuantity Prices » - ° ms - . . 
C. E. BUELL. Inc. of the fact as well as Dr. David Griffiths, who is interested 
Board of Trade Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. in lachenalias, and I| believe a good supply of bulbs is now 





being grown over here. I have a dozen varieties myself and | 
am looking forward to seeing them flower next Spring. 
Lachenalias are accommodating subjects, because a green- 
house that ranges between 35 and 45 degrees Fahrenheit is 
all the protection they need. They are not difficult to raise 





Established 35 Years 


Shute’s German Peat Moss 
No Better Quality—None More Bulk 


Single bales, $3.00 delivered from seed. They need sandy peat and a little loam. Like many 
F.O.B. Oars Philadelphia ) “ane Vy ow ragoty etnies ee —— : 

| 10 bales... 31-75 bale other Cape bulbs, they want careful watering until growth is 
et Ee well started but when at rest, they must be kept bone dry. 
Carlots Special Prices - I A. Weston 
| 100 lbs. : : - £1. : 
Sheep Manure ....$3.00 Hillsdale, N. J. 
Cow Manure ..... 3.00 
| Bone Meal ....... 2.50 


Del. Phila. and vicinity. 


Ask the Man We Sell Spring Exhibitions in ] 9 3 2 


E. L. Shute & Co., Importers March 1932. Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia Flower Show, 
| exe ‘ : associated with The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and the 
| SEO eee nee Pumvenyene Florists’ Club of Philadelphia. 

March 10-14, 1932. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in Horticultural Hall. 

= a a March 12-19, 1932. Cleveland, Ohio. Fourth Cleveland Flower 
G \RDEN LECT URE | Show, at the Public Auditorium. 

sencanita » | March 14-21, 1932. New York City. The 19th International Flower 

J AFFODILS—OLD and NEW Show, in Grand Central Palace. 
S. F. STUART FOOTE, F.R.H.S. April 2-9, 1932. Chicago, Ill. Sixth Annual Garden and Flower 


| 
‘mported hand-colored slides of Minia- | Show in the municipal navy pier, sponsored by the Garden Club 











ture and NEWEST ENGLISH of Illinois. 
; Varieties. April 2-10, 1932. Hartford, Conn. Thirteenth National Flower and 
916 College Ave., S.E.; Grand Rapids, Mich. Garden Show of the Society of American Florists, in the Armory. 


STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 3 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made to take three or four rows 
of glass, either grooved or made for glass 
to putty Redwood, $1.40 each; White 


Pine, $1.60 each; 25 or more sash, 10 
cents less. Write for circular. Glass, sizes, 
6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14 at $1.90 per 


box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes at $1.80 
C. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 





lron 
Garden Benches 


Reproduction of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted, 
Write for photographs and prices. 


PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 





LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 
LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
TS ¢ THROUGH, Light S ! 


w THI sterile —— 
Inexpe ve Encourages early growth. Plants 

if t lant: 

URB Ww 

Zs 

} 6 
LOAMAT LOOSE MULCH, for Flower and 
Vegetable Garde Seeding ts 1 Potting 


BINDS ITSELF TO THE GROUND 
LOAMAT SHEET MULCH for Flower and 
Vegetable Gard x} ( y 
Porous. 
HEAVY LOAMAT, a Base for Growing Grass. 
An Effective Indoor Decoration used extensively 
orticultural 


ens. Light ean Naturalistic 


1s a mat for flower displays and in } 
exhibitions. 
Send $ 


Ore 


for trial lot of 100 3-in. Loamat pots, 
for sample order. 


CIRCULAR and PRICES on request 
Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 


a ¢ 








Here it is—the 
NEW 


“Book for 


Garden Lovers’ 


The first sign of Spring is Schling’s great garden 
guide for 1932! Brimful of the latest and most 
charming flower novelties as well as many special- 
ties exclusive with Schling. Richly illustrated with 
hundreds of fine photographs, many of them in 





Send today for this glorious 
flower annual — Mailed for 
35¢ in stamps which may 
be deducted from first order. 


3 Great Schling Novelties ! 


Tithonia—the golden flower of the Incas—First seen 
by white men four centuries ago when Pizarro entered Peru. Redis- 
covered in Mexico in the 18th century only to be lost again, it is 


full color, and bound in an attractive cover also in 
colors. Truly a book for us to be proud of and for 
you, a veritable treasure-house of garden lore! 


YOU, TOO, 


Can own a Greenhouse like this 





now our great pride to again introduce this magnificent, exotic, true 
flower of history and romance! Imagine a full foliaged shrub-iike 
plant standing 8 to 10 feet tall and 3 feet wide with broad, deeply 
indented leaves like those of the grape or fig tree and covered with 
blossoms like single Dahlias of the most brilliant orange scarlet 
with tufted centers of gold intermingled with black. Splendid for a 
quick hedge or tall background. Easily grown from seed. Blooms in 
late Summer or early Autumn. Pkt. $1.00 
Double, Sweet Scented Nasturtiums—Golden 
Gleam—Introducing for the first time a double-flowered Nastur- 
7 tium of fine bright golden color on long stems coming true from 
» seed. The plants form large bushes and when in full bloom the entire 
plant is a blaze of color. The pronounced fragrance is an added fea- 





EALLY, now, greenhouses aren’t 

nearly so expensive as you might 
expect. For a very modest investment, 
a trim little house like the one above 
can be yours—and with it, all pleasures 
that a year-round garden can give. 


ture and the ease with which they can be grown will make them a 
favorite with every home gardener. Pkt. 35¢ 


Snapdragon, Indian Summer—Latest and loveliest of 
Schling’s famous giant American Snapdragons. Marvelous not only 
for size, though its flower spikes rival the gladioli in height and 
vigor—but also for its color, a rich, velvety copper-red hitherto 
unknown in snapdragons and indescribably beautiful—no other snap- 
dragon remotely approaches it—a ‘‘First Prize’’ winner wherever 
exhibited Pkt. $1.00 
The Collection of these 


~ P E fir I A L 3 Novelties, a $2.35 $2.00 


value, 1 packet seach 


Madison Ave. ° ° 
near eds New York 
58th St. City 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 1 gsi 


CEDAR HILL A Vade Mecum 
NURSERY for Garden Lovers 


pone Chere is no better Christmas Gift 
Dou can make to a Garden-Lover 
than the Wilson Garden Classics 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 
289 Congress Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





Send for full details on the sturdy King 
Greenhouse, finely and durably built 
for lifetime service. There’s an exact 
size and design to fit your needs. 


Tithonia 


KinG CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
535 Wheatfield St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


New York City Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
Scranton, Pa. Toledo, Ohio Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Glen Head New York 


PEONIES IRISES LILACS 


If you do not know the modern 


LILAC 


You should become acquainted Please send the books checked below: 


Aristocrats of the Garden .... 
More Aristocrats of the Garden ... 
America's Greatest Garden . 

Plant Hunting (2 vols.) . 

Aristocrats of the Trees 
China—Mother of Gardens ... 
The Lilies of Eastern Asia . 

lf | Were to Make a Garden 


= 
J 


== 


Some outstanding kinds 


LEON GAMBETTA—double, rosy lilac 

MME. A. BUCHNER—double, rose shaded mauve 
MISS E. WILLMOTT—double white 
MONGE—-single, purple red 

LUCIE BALTET—single, old rose 


L) 


OOOOO0 


5 year old plants—$5.00 each 


T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Owner Manager 









































